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fPlen and Manners. 


ON COURAGE AND FORTITUDE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


—— 

The friend to whom we are indebted for the follow- 
ing dissertation, will perceive that we have omitted 
the motto. We feel convinced that it cannot be cor. 
rect, as persons who are as intimately acquainted, 
ad as critically, with the French language as any 
utive, cannot comprehend its import. If it is 
intended, as our correspondent imagines, for old 
French, we are still of opinion that some of the words 
we positively wrong, and certainly incomprehensible. 
Under these circumstances, we deem it the best course 
toomit them altogether.— Edit. Kal. 








From a senv2n** applied to the renowned Arthur, it 
would appear that the worthy monarch possessed, in a 





preeminent degree, that all-necessary quality, courage. 
Whether it was coupled with fortitude, and directed by 
justice, is a'question of but little importance to the present 
generation. Courage is a natural feeling or gift, pro- 
geding neither from education nor virtue; and though 
wmetimes directed by honour and principle, not unfre- 
qaently acting in opposition to both. That such courage 
wght not to be confounded with fortitude, must be evi- 
tent: “* Courage is a virtue, or vice, according to circum- 
tances; fortitude is always a virtue.” The former dis- 
foguishes equally the foolish as the wise, the savage as 
tle enlightened man; the latter can belong only to the 
vise and instructed ; it is a virtue directed by principle, 
nd improved by education. The being who shrinks not 
fom an encounter with his enemy is called courageous. 
The man who boldly raises his band against his friend is 
denominated brave. The one is the effect of habit or 
tature; the other not unfrequently of cowardice; for is 
wt he who shrinks from danger deprived of honour, aban- 
dened by his friends, and shut out from society? Who, 
then, has the courage to encounter all this, and be re- 
girded as a coward? In this light, it might almost be 
wid, it required more courage to be declared a coward, 
than to be proved a brave man ; and it is from such feel- 
ings that many men acquire the character of courage—a 
courage that Plato and Cicero have declared ought rather 


J be termed audacity. 


How few men are there who possess that true courage 
orfortitude, consisting in bearing and forbearing, in en- 
during misfortune with patience, and injury with forbear- 
aice; yet, the man who does not do so is oftener regarded 
ss unfertunate than cowardly, is oftener pitied than cen- 
sed. By the. Romans the crime of suicide was some- 
times committed, but then it proceeded from an idea that 
to live was dishonourable, to die a virtue. In them, per- 
haps, it ought rather to be pitied, as the consequence of 
Mistaken opinions, than deprecated as the effect of mean 





and selfish feelings. The great Athenian philosopher, 
Socrates, strongly reprobates the act, and seems to consider 
it as proceeding from base and cowardly motives. Yet 
how often and how lamentably has it been practised in 
the present age. 

The rich man, on seeing himself suddenly deprived of 
his wealth, sinks beneath’ the pressure of his misfortune ; 
gloom and despondency take possession of his mind; he 
has not the courage to appear before the friends to whom 
he had once been an object of envy; as an object of pity, 
he har not the resolution to apply himself to some occupa- 
tion wherein he could repair his ruined fortunes; he 
shrinks from the idea of asking where he before com- 
manded ; he has not sufficient resignation to say, ‘* The 
Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed 
be the name of the Lord ;’’ his voice is either raised to 
blaspheme, or sinks in despair; he either seeks in riot and 
intemperance to drown a sense of misery, or raises his 
hand to destroy an existence become hateful to him. 
Madman and coward, he cannot brave the contempt of 
his fellow-creatures, and he rushes heedlessly into the pre- 
sence of a justly-offended judge :—he goes where there is 
no repentance; he shrinks from present misery and he 
finds eternal; and this man has probably a wife and 
children whom he leaves to endure all the misery he could 
not himself support, and that accumulated by the lose of 
their natural protector. 

The statesman who beholds himself overwhelmed by 
disgrace, deprived of honours and power, inveighs against 
the sovereign who has thus rewarded long years of service ; 
he seeks not the cause in his own conduct, in his own 
heart ; he believes he has been unjustly treated; he has 
not sufficient firmness to convince the world ; he is supe- 
rior to worldly honours ; he has not the fortitude to appear 
before a people, of whom he was once the idol, as an ob- 
ject of contempt; he retires from society ; he becomes a 
gloomy misanthrope; he rails against a world in which 
he can longer shine, and at last sinks into the grave un- 
regretted and despised. It is, perhaps, in woman that 
there is more fortitude, though less courage, than in men ; 
and she who would shrink from the encounter of war and 
bloodshed, rises sunerior beneath the pressure of poverty, 
sickness, and misery; while man is overwhelmed by 
gloomy despair. Woman bows her head in mild resigna- 
tion ; his voice is raised in reproach and complaint—hers 
in meek supplication. I do not pretend to say that men 
are not capable of resignation under misfortune, or that 
all women are able to support it with fortitude. I merely 
allude to the many lamentable instances of suicide that 
have occurred, and I would observe that in general they 
proceed from want of fortitude. What man is there 
would voluntarily encounter the hardships, the dangers, the 
amiable Seur de la Charité of France daily endures: she 
acquires no honours; her name, her person is unknown ; 
death surrounds her in every shape, yet she shrinks not 
from it. During the time the yellow-fever desolated Bar- 
celona (about two years since) five or six of these amiable 


purpose of succouring the sick in that unfortunate town. 
I believe they all escaped ; but history will bear no record 
of the self-devotion of these courageous beings who meri- 
toriously encountered death in its most terrific form, for the 
purpose of assisting strangers and foreigners.* These 
self-devoted sisters had no object to gain but the applause 
of their consciences. They returned to their home; they 
acquired no honours; they received no benefit. To pur- 
sue the comparison would be vain: innumerable instances 
are daily occurring of the patience and fortitude of women, 
and of the courage and internal weakness of men. That 
women may ever continue thus, and that men may, in 
that respect, emulate their example, is the earnest wish of 
a friend to true courage. : 
SYDNEY. 





* I ought not to omit here that two French physicians also 
accompanied them, for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge 
of the disorder. One fell a sacrifice to his zeal; both their 
names were, I believe, mentioned in the public papers at the 
time—they have escaped my recollection, but they ought to 
be recorded as an honour to the nation to which they belong. 





Literarp Notices. 


THE EARL OF ROSS: A TRAGEDY. 
—_ 

This simple but powerful dramatic essay, we have rea- 
son to believe, is the production ef a Highland gentleman, 
of family and property, himself destined to rank as the 
chief of a distinguished clan in the county of Ross. We 
cannot state the subject of this short drama better than in 
the following terms, extracted from the preliminary illus- 
tration: 

The ancient Thanes of Ross could boast the greatest anti- 
quity and splendour; and, at the period of which I write, held 
the first rank amongst the Scottish nobles. Malcolm Ross, 
the last of that illustrious line, whose peculiar fate is the 
subject of the following tragedy, was nephew to the reigning 
King Malcolm, by the Princess Euphemia, married to Duncan, 
the last Thane of Ross, and amongst the first of the ancient 
chiefs elevated to the dignity of Earl. This distinguished 
nobleman having afterwards unfortunately taken part in a 
cagual rebellion, so common in those turbulent times, was 
overthrown and made prisoner at the battle of Huntly, and 
barbarously put to death by Murdoch M‘Gregor, Thane ot’ 
Lochaber, King Malcolm’s general and natural brother. 

The piece opens with a soliloquy of the young and ar- 
dent Earl, which combines stfiking beauties of scenery and 
sentiment. 





, ACT I.—SCENE I. 
The Battlemenis of the Castle of Ross, at Dingwal, in 
. Ross-shire. 


Enter the Eanu of Ross.—Time, the morning. 
Ross, The morning breaks apace, 

And the receding curtain of the night 
Unveils the beauties of this mountain scene. 
Triumphant nature! how pleasing to the soul, 
To taste the freshness of the early daw1 ! 
The woodlands pour with warbling mel dy; 
And, in the east, the glorious gem of heav’n, 
Slowly ascending from its radiant bed, 
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That clear expanse of sea—offspring of the main— 
Unruffied by the tempest’s hurried breath, 

Gives to this vale of Ross a magic air. 

©! my lov’d country! to heal those scars be mine, 
Which civil broils have on your bosom made— 
With potent arm restrain each haughty chief, 

And to your wasted fields fair peace restore. 


The Earl is passionately attached to Ellen, daughter of 


Monar’s chief, who returns his passion with equal tender- 
ness; but the immemorial feuds between the families give 
occasion to earnest remonstrances on the part of the Earl’s 
friends, among whom the valiant Thane of Sutherland 
holds the first place. The enforcement of their arguments 
by omens and visiunsof the night, is at once characteristic 
of the country, and highly poetical. The Earl and Thane, 
with their followers, join in the chace over grounds thus 
beautifully described : 

Ross. Be thou their guide to Weaves’ western bound, 

Where turbid Garve descends in rapid course ; 

Bleak are its banks, and from the shelving rocks, 

‘The birch low weeping drinks the boiling flood; 

Thence along hoary Monar’s eastern side ; 

‘Then trace the windings of the doleful Conon, 

The Thane of Lochaber loves Ellen, and her father en- 
forces his friend’s suit with stern authority ; but she resists 
the hateful proposal with filial respect, yet with unbending 
resolution. The Thane comes to the tower of Monar (Faire 
burn, not far from Dingwal.) 

From that sterile garden of the north, to pluck 
The fairest flower that Scotia’s realm adorns. 


In the chace, a retainer of the Earl of Ross meets the 


Chief of Monar, and wounds him severely. Ross and 


Sutherland, indignant at the intemperate act, bear Monar 
Monar knowing that 


with great tenderness to his castle. 
Lochaber had arrived entreats the Chiefs not to approach 
Monar tower, but in vain; Ross replies: 
This sword hath yet preserv’d its virgin lustre, 
Unstain’d by human blood of friend or foe; 
But, though unus’d to perils and affray, 
Just infamy would on my name affix, 
Did I once shrink to meet my mortal enemy— 
My father’s murderer, and my country’s scourge. 
Lochaber, having basely and unsuccessfully solicited one 
of his followers to murder his young and favoured rival, 
accomplishes the foul deed with his own hand and in the 
presence of the distracted Ellen. Sutherland enters at that 
instant, disarms, and kills Lochaber. Over the Earl, Flo. 
rence, who had secretly cherished an attachment for him, 
which she knew to be bootless, yet which only acquired 
strength from her virtuous struggles to repress it—tenderly 
exclaims: : 
Peace to thy gallant soul, much-loved youth ! 
Adorn’d with every blandishment that could exalt, 
Or move the heart to virtue and to love— 
Thy country’s gem, and hope, and champion, 
To wrench it from the grasp of tyranny. 
‘True lover’s tears shall ever flow for you— 
For you, the patriot heaves the fervent sigh; 
Your country’s bosom, your eternal tomb— 
Its pride, while living—and its boast, now dead ! 
Unhappy Ellen gazes on her lover’s corpse till reason 
quite formakes her brain. 
Behold the deep and ghastly wound, 
That robb’d my Malcolm of his life! 
It disappears—he moves—he lives— 
Love sparkles in his lambent eyes— 
And glows upon his youthful cheek ! 
Behold! he stands upon yon pointed rock, 
And beckons me to come to him! 
1 come, I come, my murdered love— 
[She ascends the rock. 
I see him not—my eyes are dim with tears, 
Malcolm! murdered Maleolm! I see him— 
1 see him, in the clear bosom of the lake, 
Still wooing me to come to him! 
Oh! horror, horror! it is not him— 
*Tis the Thane Lochaber that pursues ! 
Oh! save m@ save me, from the murderer! 
it is—it is—my Malcolm! Igo— 
{ go tu you, my murdered love! 
‘ Never—never more to part. 
[Plunges into the lake. 


While search is made for Ellen, Florence says: 
{t is reported, on these desert heaths, 
Despairing spirits have of late been heard, 
Calling on heay’n for suecour and revenge— 
‘That, clad in armour, airy warriors wield 
The threat’ning falchion, and the pond’rous shield, 
*Tis also said that, at the early dawn, 


All in a shroud of snow-white purity : 
A lily in her pensive breast she wears, 
And, on her ling’ring lover faintly calls, 
As she intensely gazes on the lake, 
Seeming enamour’d of some wat’ry spirit. 
[ELLEN és seen floating on the lake. 
Second Attendant. Lifeless, behold her floating on the 
lake! 
Florence. Qh, sight of woe! Oh, sad eatastrophe! 
An angel form ne’er grac'd a soul more pure; 
And, if to heav’n such gentle spirits go, 
Thine, lovely maid, will there enjoy repose. 


It would not only be superfluous but impertinent toadd 
one word in praise of such sweet and affecting poetry. 


ee 
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of shells. After some time, the enemy succeeded in de, 
stroying some slight batteries which had been raised of 
wood and fascines, near the convent of St. Joseph, and 
the bridge of Huerba, and took possession of both. I) 
the convent fell the heroine Manuella Sancho. Thi 
noble female used to bring provisions to the soldiers, after 
which she served at the guns, or carried a musket, and 
was always to be seen wherever the firing was the hottest: 
whilst she was thus serving her country, a shot entered 
her breast. 
** After repeated attacks the French entered the 
where they raised fresh works, whence they kept up, 
dreadful discharge of shot and shells, which = to 
ruin the principal part of the town. The only places of 
defence left were a convent of St. Augustines, of Das Mo. 





Che Vouguet. 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





THE SIEGE OF SARAGOSSA. 
seca 

The following interesting particulars, relating to this 
siege, are from Sir J. Carr’s Travels, who wrote them 
down as they were communicated to him by Don Manuel 
Malaguilla, a Colonel of dragoons, who was wounded 
twice.in one day, during the siege: 

‘¢ On the 21st of December, 1808, the French returned 
again to lay siege to Saragossa. They were in great force, 
and presented themselves in different directions. The 
military, and inhabitants of the city, though far from 
having recovered from the effects of the carnage, fatigue, 
and sickness, by which they had been reduced in the pre- 
ceding siege, which had been raised about four months, 
prepared once more, under their beloved and hervic Palafox, 
to resist their cruel and ruthless encmy. The Arragonese 
troops occupied the different heights, but principally the 
Torrero, a position commanding the city, distant about one 
mile to the southwest. This rising ground was attacked 
with great impetuosity, notwithstanding a tremendous 
discharge of artillery, by upwards of 10,000 French, un- 
der the command of General St. Marc, who were received 
with undaunted calmness and intrepidity, by about half 
the number of their enemy, and compelled to retire. 
‘* About twelve o’clock on the same day, the possession 
of this spot was obstinately contested ; Marshal Mortier, 
with about 14,000 chosen troops, mostly grenadiers of the 
Imperial Guard, approached the Arrabal, which includes 
three short streets, at the end of each of which, a weak 
battery of earth and fascines was constructed, having a 
small ditch three yards broad, and two and a half deep, 
without any other protection, or covered way, but what 
the houses afforded. The Marshal commenced the attack 
with his sharp-shooters, supported by his artillery, which 
discharged thirty-six pounders, at half-pistol shot. Al- 
though three columns of the enemy, which advanced with 
great valour, were cut to pieces, the Marshal continued 
the contest, but at length was overpowered, and in the 
evening compelled to retire, leaving a General and about 
one thousand six hundred dead upon the field of battle, 
and about two thousand muskets. The loss of the pa- 
triotic troops was also very considerable. 
‘*On the next day, the enemy inundated the country 
opposite the Arrabal, with the streams which put in mo- 
tion several corn-mills, erected in that direction of the 
country, to prevent the besieged from making a sortie for 
some time. The result of these attacks only inspired 
them with fresh zeal: ‘*to conquer or die,” was in the 
mouths of all descriptions of men and women, and even 
children. The French, as if appalled by these discomfi- 
tures, and conceiving the place to be stronger than they 
expected, desisted for a time from any fresh attacks, snd 
began to construct batteries at a distance, and regularly 
to invest the city. Thinking to dishearten the patriots, 
they contrived to send into the city intelligence that the 
English were flying to Corunna; but, unfortunate as that 
dreadful disaster was to the Spanish cause, it had no 
effect whatever in damping the ardour of the besieged ; 
on the contrary, it seemed to draw forth new energies to 
supply the place of those hopes of diversion which they 
had cherished. In their conversation on this subject, they 
only thought that the English had been misled in making 
the north of Spain the theatre of their gallant exertions, 
and lamented that much skill, bravery, and blood were 
likely to be unavailingly expended. 
** At length the works of the enemy were completed ; 
and, on the 26th of January, 1809, the batteries were 
unmasked, and a heavy cannonade from twenty-four and 





A nymph is seen to range these solitudes, 
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nichas, an oil mill, the botanical gurden, and a 
redoubt. During this desperate crisis, all descriptions of 
persons, with fearless animation, assisted in making fas. 
cines, digging ditches, and heaping up earth, in the 
streets not yet destroyed by the enemy. Whilst the moq 
distinguished acts of heroism were exhibited above, ; 
subterranean war was carrying on below, by a large body 
of miners and sappers of the enemy, who succeeded in 
blowing houses from their very foundations into the air, 
‘he situation of the besieged now, indeed, began to wear 
the aspect of desperation. Exhausted with almost in. 
credible fatigue and anguish, the mind of their Genera; 
Palafox, showed oceasional symptoms of delirium. 

* But still the work of death went on with redoubled 
fury. The smoke of gunpowder — the city in twilight 
darkness, frequently reddened, and horribly illumined by 
the fire, that issued from the destroying mouths of the 
cannon and mortars of the enemy. In the intervals which 
succeeded these discharges, women and children were be. 
held in the streets writhing in the agonies of death; yet 
scarcely a sigh or moan was heard, whilst those, whose 
wounds permitted them to move, crawled behind the 
walls of roofiess houses, and sunk down on their ruins, 
At the same time priests were seen, as they were rushing 
to meet the advancing foe, to kneel by the side of the 
dying, and dropping their sabres, or their muskets, to take, 
with holy zeal, the cross from their bosoms, and adminis. 
ter the consolations of their religion, during which they 
exhibited the same calmness usually displayed in the 
chambers of sickness. 

** ‘To add to the horrors of this scene of havoc, a pestis 
lential fever, arising, as it was supposed, from the air 
being tainted by the putridity of so many unburied dead, 
broke out amongst the besieged, to which a famine suc. 
ceeded ; but notwithstanding this frightful alliance in 
favour of the enemy, it was resolved that they should still 
be opposed. 

*©On the 30th, after having undermined upwards of 
sixty houses, the enemy obtained possession of the monas- 
tery of the Augustines and Las Monichas, which adjoined 
each other. In this assault, the carnage amongst the 
hostile troops was dreadful; but they continued, still ad- 
yancing, and at length the combatants entered the church, 
from which a party of French was at first repulsed by the 
monks, who fought with all the fervour of zeal, and the 
fury of despair. The enemy, however, returned to the 
charge; and a scene, such as has been seldom, if ever, 
beheld before, was exhibited. In this sacred sanctuary, 
every inch of ground was disputed by its holy functionaries; 
the columns, the lateral chapels, and the altar, became 
so many ramparts, and were frequently stormed, taken, 
and retaken; and the pavement was covered with the 
bleeding bodies of the monks and soldiers; the battle 
raged in every part, till the roof, shattered by numerous 
bombs, at Jength gave way, and fell with a terrific crash 
upon the combatants, when those who survived its fall, 
as soon as they had recovered the shock of so unexpected 
a disaster, rose upon the ruins, and, joined by others, 
continued the fight with unabated ferocity. |, 

“The enemy, by undermining, still gained upon the 
inhabitants, who fought as formerly, from house to house, 
and room to room, but at length, after a prodigious effu- 
sion of bleod, the great street called Cozo, in the heart 
of the town, became, for a short period, the boundary 
between the besieged and the besiegers, when the latter 
blew up the public seminaries. The city now presented 
little more than a vast pile of smoking ruins, encumbering 
the streets. There was not a house that had not in some 
degree suffered. During these scenes, the celebrated 
Augustina again displayed her undaunted courage in the 
cause of her country. At first stre resumed her old station 
at the Portello; and, when Palafox visited that quarter, 
she said to him, with the most cheerful countenance, | 
pointing to the gun, with which she had, in the first siege, | 
done such havoc amongst the French, ** You see, Gen 
Tam again with my old friend!” Finding that the enemy 
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ices in other parts of the city, and was frequently 
ioe in the midst of death and desolation, with a knife, 
or sabre, in her hand, and her mantilla wrapped round 
her body, cheering and animating the soldiers by her 
example. It is almost miraculous, exposed as she was to 
the fire of the enemy, that she never was wounded: upon 
one occasion, she was thrown into a ditch, and nearly 
suffocated by the dead and dying, who covered her. 
However, she did not escape the contagion, and, after the 
surrender of the place, was, as before related, deemed 
more fit for an hospital than a prison.—Numerous were 
-the instances of female heroism. Women, many of them 
of the highest orders of life, and of elegant habits, without 
respect to rank, formed themselves into corps, to carry 
‘provisiops, to bear away the wounded to the hospitals, 
and to fight in the streets, in which they were frequently 
accompanied by children, who, with the pleasure displayed 
in their amusements, rashly and exultingly rushed into 
danger, and could not be prevailed upon to stay in those 
places which the fire of the enemy had then spared. 
Amongst other females, who distinguished themselves in 
this illustrious siege, was one named Benita, who headed 
one of the corps. This lady, after rendering many im- 
portant services, and encountering many perils, rapidly 
died of a broken heart, upon hearing that her daughter 
had been shot. In this siege no less than six hundred 
women and children perished by the bayonet or the bullet. 
At length, the city nearly demolished by the constant 
firing of an immense artillery, and of about 40,000 shells, 
and the surviving troops and inhabitants quite worn out 
by disease, fighting, and famine, their idolized General 
no longer able to attend to the duties of his eventful com- 
mand, all these afflicting circumstances conspiring, the 
besieged were obliged, with broken hearts, to surrender, 
and accordingly laid down their arms at the gate of the 
Portello, on the 2ist of February, 1809, after having 
eovered themselves with glory during one of the most 
memorable sieges in the annals of war, which lasted oe 
three days. Seaman was payee by 36,000 French, 
including those who remained in the camp.” 











HAND-WRITINGS. 


[From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine.} 
—<—>—— 


Dr. D'Israeli is a great believer in the doctrine that men’s 
characters and tempers may be traced in their hand- 
writings. 

‘© I am intimately acquainted with the hand-writin 
of five of our great poets. The first in early life acquir 
among Scottish advocates a hand-writing which cannot be 
distinguished from that of his ordinary brothers; the se- 
cond, educated in public-schools, where writing is shame- 
fully neglected, composes his sublime or sportive verses in 
a school-boy’s ragged scrawl, as if he had never finished 
his tasks with the writing-master; the third writes his 
highly-wrought poetry in the common hand of a merchant’s 
clerk, from early commercial avocations; the fourth has 
all that finished neatness which polishes his verses; while 
the fifth is a specimen of a full mind, not in the habit of 
correction or alteration, so that ke appears to be printin 
down his thoughts without a solitary erasure. The hand- 
writing of the first and third poets, not indicative of their 
character, we have accounted for; the others are admirable 
specimens of characteristic autographs.” 

Perhaps some of our readers may like to be told that 
Mr. D’Israeli alludes to Sir W. Scott, Lord Byron, Rogers, 
Campbell and Southey ; and we can verify, if it were ne- 
cessary, the accuracy of his statements. We could easily 
give a copious paragraph in addition to his, about others 
of our contemporary authors. Wordsworth’s hand-writhhg 
is clumsy, strong, and unequal—more unequal than any 
great man’s autograph we have ever happened to see. 
Coleridge’s is a beautiful but very quaint and eccentric 
one; it is more like The Ancient Mariner than Genevieve, 
and not in the least like The Friend. Mr. Crabbe writes 
like an elegant woman, every dot marked, but the lines 
flowing, and sweetly formed. One (to look at it) would 
rather suspect him of a soft sentimental novel than of Sir 
Eustace Gray or Peter Grimes. Mr. Jeffrev writes as if 
he wrote against time with a stick dipt in ink; never was 

such a hideous unintelligible scrawl: yet there is a power 
and vivacity about it not unlike the man. It is quick, 
careless, and inaccurate to the last degree—the hand- 
writing of a reviewer, not of an author. Mr. Gifford, 
again, has the slow, distinct, formal fingers of a commen- 
tator; yet his hand-writing is a striking one too, in some 
— rs. Hogg’s autograph seems as if it had never 
designed but for painful chronicling of small beer. 
It is stiff, rigid, ecraggy ; he could no more execute a flou- 





rish than a hexameter: but then, the author of The Queen’s 
Wake taught himself to write, from imitation of printed 
books, at twenty yearsof age. Allan Cunningham writesa 
good, running, well-fashioned hand : his tasteful eye, con- 
versant with the finest forms of art, has enabled him to sink 
the stone-mason. Mr. Wrangham’s hand-writing has the 
accurate and beautiful precision of his classical style. Theo- 
dore Hook writes as if he had penned billets-doux rather than 
comedies. O'Doherty (strange contradiction!) boasts one of 
the most easy, and at the same time finished, autographs 
in the world ; one would swear he was as incapable of in- 
diting a blackguard ballad as Southey himself. Tickler 
has a formal antique fist, that would equally set conjecture 
atdefiance. Mr. Canning’s penmanship has all the chaste- 
ness, and at the same time, all the nervous weight of his 
mind; and there is not the least of his ornamental rhetoric 
in his turns. Mr. Peel writes asober, scholar-like hand ; 
a true Christ-church fist. Cobbett’s hand-writing is very 
like Mr. Brougham’s, only thicker in the hair-stroke, and 
the pen not quite so decently made. Old Henry M‘Ken- 
zie still writes as if he were under five-and-thirty; we 
mean as to the ease and firmess of his hand: the shapes 
are not like the author of Julia de Roubigné, but the Ex- 
chequer Attorney. Mr. Milman sses a hand-writing 
of the most elaborate elegance; there is something stately 
in his very commas; and his capitals have a gorgeousness 
that looks almost sublime: yet there is nothing awful in 
the fist; and Belshazzar would not have started with addi- 
tional terror had the writing on the wall been from his 
quill. Croly writes with a furious, rambling, excursive, 
but most vigorous paw. To conclude (for there is no end 
to this sort of thing) Dr. Brewster scratches, as if with a 
hen’s foot, his polished sentences, so full of scientific ow 
cision in their composition. Mr. Leslie writes as if he 
were a duck spluttering out of a puddle; Dr. Chambers as 
if he were a madman; and Mr. Terry so perfectly like Sir 
Walter Scott, that we have often heard neither of them 
cquld swear to his signature without mentioning that cir- 
cumstance. 








SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
NO. IX. 
COMPRISING CURIOUS EPITAPHS, MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, &¢. 
WHETHER REMARKABLE FOR SINGULARITY, ODDITY, OR BEAUTY. 
Selected from various sources, expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 


** Hush, ye fond flutterings, hush! while here alone, 
I search the records of each mouldering stone.” 
i 
45.—Inscription on Mr. John Baskerville, celebrated for the ele- 
gance and beauty of his printing, who died at Birmingham, 
1775. He was inurned, according to his desire, in a conical 
building near his late widow's house, in the same town, and the 
Sollowing, written by himself, was directed to beinscribed thereon. 
Stranger! 
Beneath this cove, in unconsecrated ground, 
A friend to the liberties of mankind directed 
His Bopy TO BE INURNED. 
May the example contribute to emancipate thy 
Mind from the idle fears of superstition, 
And the wicked arts of priesthood. 


46.—-Epitaph on Lawrence Sterne, who was born at Clonmell, in 
Ireland, and died in London, March 18, 1768. 
*¢ Shall pride a heap of sculptured marble raise, 
Some worthless, unmourned, titled fool to praise ; 
And shall we not by one poor gravestone learn 
Where genius, wit, and humour sleep with 
STERNE?” 


47.—In the Church-yard of Guilsfield, Montgomeryshire, is the 
JSollowing inscription to the memory of David Williams. 
“ Under this yew tree 
Buried would he be, 
Because his father he 
Planted this yew tree.” 
48.——In the Cathedral of Exeter is the tomb of Judge Doddridge, 
on whieh is the following: 
*¢ Learning, adieu! for Doppriner is gone © 
To fix his earthly to a heavenly throne. 
Rich urn of learned dust, scarce can be found 
More worth enshrin’d in six foot of ground.” 


49.—The following is the Epitaph to be placed on the tomb ef Dr. 
Jenner, in the parish Church of Berkely, Gloucestershire. 
“ Within this tomb hath found a resting place 
The great physician of the human race; 
Immortal Jenner, whose gigantic mind 
Brought life and health to more than half mankind. 
** Let rescued infancy his worth proclaim, 
And lisp out blessings on his honour’d name; 
And radiant beauty drop her saddest tear, 
For beauty’s truest, trustiest friend lies here.” 





50.—JIn the Church of St. Dunstan's, Stepney. 
Here lies the body of Daniel Saul, 
Spitalfield’s weaver, and that is all.” 


51.—In Lincoln Cathedral is the following Epitaph on the tomb of 
Remietus (the founder of that beautiful structure) written by 
Bishop Fuller, translated thus: 
Within this urn, 
Lieth Remigius, the founder of 
This church. 
His earthly part was small. 
A sepulchre equal to his immortal mind 
The world could scarce contain. 
Let then his tomb be the church which he built, 
A monument less noble is unworthy of his memory.” 
52.—On John Cruker, Bellows-maker. 
*¢ Here lieth John Cruker, a maker of bellows, 
His craft’s master, and king of good fellows; 
Yet when he came to the hour of his death, 
He that made bellows could not make breath.” 
53.—In Rotherhithe Church-yard, London 
‘To the memory of 
Prince LEE Boo, 
A native of the Pelew or Palos Islands, 
And son to Abba Thulle, Rupack, or King of the 
Island of Coorooraa, 
Who departed this life, the 27th of December, 1794, 
Aged 20 years, 
This stone is inscribed 
By the Honourable United East India Company, 
as a testimony of esteem for 
the humane and kind treatment afforded by his father to the 
crew of their ship the Antelope, 
Commanded by Captain Wilson, 
which was wrecked off that island in the night of the 9th of 
August, 1783. 
Stop, reader, stop! let nature claim a tear, 
A Prince of mine, Lee Boo, is buried here.” 


To be continued. 


Hashions for April. 


SprinG PROMENADE CosTUME.—A round dress of 
fine cambric or India muslin, trimmed round the border 
with three Vandyke flounces, set or plain, of muslin 
richly embroidered, and each point edged with narrow 
lace of Urling’s manufacture. A mantle of pale Ceylon 
ruby, or of bright rose colour, is worn over this dress, with 
Capuchin hood and standing-up collar above: the mantle 
is lined throughout with figured sarcenet or gossamer 
satin of a lighter shade, or else with white; but that also 
is figured, and generally the figures on the white ground 
correspond in colour with that of the mantle, which is 
edged all around with a fold of satin, of a moderate 
breadth, cut in bias. 

Evenine Futt Dress.—A dress of pink or celestial 
blue satin, trimmed with a coquillage border of the same 
material, edged with fine blond; and each shell headed 
with a rich ornament of white silk, wrought in a trefoil 
form; the border enclosed in rouleaux of pink satin. 
Corsage of satin, with stripes formed with of white rou. 
leaux. The sleeves formed of falling ornaments, cross- 
wise, and edged with blond: very short. Falling tucker 
of lace, of a Vandyke pattern. 

MorninG DrEss.—High dress of Cyprus crape, of a 
pale lavender colour, fastened behind; from the throat, 
nine narrow bands of Gros de Naples, bound with satin 
of the same colour, descend to the waist, confining the 
reversed plaiting that forms the front of the body; from 
the shoulien, on each side, is a triple wave of satin piping, 
with small satin leaves with corded edges: the long sleeve, 
easy; neat cuff, with wave trimming and leaves: the 
upper sleeve is rather long and very full, with bands to 
correspond with the front: broad Gros de Naples band, 
bound with satin, round the waist, fastened behind with 
a steel buckle: three rows of minaret bells of Gros de 
Naples, bound with satin, decorate the bottom of the 
dress, which is finished with a satin rouleau. Square 
collar of worked muslin, and worked muslin ruffles. 

EveninGa Dress.—Dress of white-figured Gros de 
Naples; frock front, without ornament, but rather full, 
and finished with a twisted rouleau of ethereal blue and 
white satin: the sleeve short and full, and set in a band 
of white satin: epaulette of white satin vandykes, bound 
with blue: the lower half of the sleeve is surrounded with 
a lozenge trimming of white satin bound with blue; the 
bottom of the skirt has five double rouleaus of blue and 
white satin, placed at equal distances, and is finished with 
a white satin rouleau: long sash of blue and white gauze 
ribbon : Sicilian scarf. 
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As I fondly gaz’d with wonder, 
Love let fly his fatal dart, 
Which no pow’r can ever sunder 
From my wounded, bleeding heart. 
With love's bright flame I burn, I burn ! 
With ceaseless grief my heart’s oppress’d; 








. * $0 THE SNOW-DROP. 
3 —_— 

Pirst-born of spring! in spotless liv’ry drest, 
That com’st, like dove, returning to the ark, 
What time retired high swelling billows dark, 

And shrieks no more were borne upon the blast: 

Sweet harbinger, like her, of happier time, 


When waves shall whelm no more !—meek flow’r ! 


Welcome, thrice welcome to my lonely bow’r, 
That greets thee, fairest of our northern clime. 
For long has tyrant winter, despot hoar, 


Stalked o’er the forest, wandered through the glade, 
Chained the bright fountain, stripp’d th’ embow’ring shade, 


And waked lone echo with the water’s roar; 
His reign is past: and, borne on gentler wing, 
. We hail thee, snow-drop, pearly Queen of Spring! 


Liverpool. 
>> —-—<—-— 
SONNET. “ 
TO THE REDBREAST, 
, —__ 
Dear little tenant of the flow’ry grove, 
Sweet warbler at my frost-embroidered pane, 
When winter rules despotic hill and plain, 
And hushed the feather’d suitors’ lay of love, 
And wand’ring minstrels seek more genial clime: 
Come, sweetest bird, that little heeds the storm, 
And perched near lowly cottage casement warm 
Full blithely sings, scorning the iron time; 
Come with thy sparkling eye of purest ray, 
And throat that might Virginia’s songeter dare 
With hers its brilliant plumage tu compare ; 
Come, cheer the wintry as the summer day; 
And, like a faithful friend, be thine to bless 
‘When sun-beams dazzle, or when clouds oppress! 


Fiverpool, 
—-><o— 


TRANSLATION 
OF THE LATIN GONG 1M OUR LAST. 
—<—P>— 
Hither come my charming Phyllis, 
‘Neath this shade, and nigh to me; 
Fear not the eye of Amaryllis, 
Whilst we're cover'd by this tree. 


Besides thee none do I adore, 
None but Phyliis do I love; 
O! pity me, I thee implore, 
And the present let’s improve, 
The fiame of love consumes my breast; 
Night and day alike I sigh; 
A stranger stillam I to rest, 
When my Phyllis is not nigh. 
Phyllis yet has kind been never, 
Phyllis has no love for me; 
Yet I, alas! must love her ever, 
As did her Lord Penelope. 
‘When to see her first twas given, 
Dazzled with her beauty’s light, 
She seem’d to me one sent from heaven, 
To gladden mortals with the sight. 


G, 


even to my anonymous character, that the bull you charge 
me with having made is purely imaginary on your part, 


My steps I know not where to turn, 
Or what will soothe my aching breast. 


Yes, oh yes! the charming creature 
Ev’n kings might covet to possess ! 

@h! never shall I find in nature, 
Without her, any happiness. 


Chorley. ABALLABENSIS. 


—~++ +o 


EPIGRAM: 
—a— 
To Fiavia’s shrine two suitors run, 
And woo the fair at once: 
A needy fortune-hunter one, 
And one a wealthy dunce. 
How, thus twin-courted, she'll behave, 
Depends upon this rule— 
If she’s a fool, she'll wed the knave,— 
And if a knave, the fool. 





Miscellaneous. 





annals of English industry, where, by the manufacturer, 
an article is raised in price from one halfpenny to she 
amount of thirty-five thousand guineas! This takes 
place in the making of watch springs.—A pound of crude 
iron costs a halfpenny, it is converted into stee], that steel 
| is made into watch springs, every one of which is sold for 
half a guinea, and weighs only the tenth of a grain; 
after deducting for waste, there are in a pound weight 
7000 grains, it therefore affords steel for 70,000 watch 
rings, the value of which, at half a guinea each, is 
irty-five thousand guineas.—Leeds Independent. 





StacE CoacHEs.—FaLtsE Rerort.—We are re- 
quested to'state, upon undoubted authority, ‘that there is 
no truth whatever in -the report which has recently been 
copied in the Liverpool papers from a Preston journal, 
relative to the Robert Burns having been upset, and in 
consequence of which, it was added, geveral individuals 
were hurt. The Robert Burns, so far ‘trom racing with 
another coach, does not start at the same hour as any other 
conveyance, and consequently is not likely to run along 
with any other stage-coach on the The drivers ot 
Messrs, Bretherton and Co.’s coaches are, moreover, 
strictly orfered, on no account to drive pews ge or to 
enter into a contest of speed with any other coach w 








tever. : 
=—_— — 
Correspondence. 
FALSE FACTS, 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—I thank you for casting my nativity in the coun- 
try of Messrs. O’Shaughnasey and O'Goster, who, from 
the round vowel affixed to their names, I take to be Pat- 
landers. I am unacquainted with the history of these 
gentlemen, but presume, from what you say of them, that 
they are some modern Pylades and Orestes, whose ad- 
ventures are well worthy of record. But, notwithstanding 
my obligation to you for deducing me from the land of 
genius and potatoes, I shall not enter into the question of 
who I am, or what I am, because it has no necessary re- 
lation to the matter in hand, and because my chief plea- 
sure in this kind of correspondence is my anonymous 
coverture, which leaves me free to write what I please; 
not that, if any necessity arose, IF should not be quite 
ready to appropriate by my real ‘signature any sentence 
I have ever written: but I must say, in common justice 





having no more real existence than that which we gre 


Astonishing Accumulation of Value from Raw Ma- 
terial —There is an instance hitherto unnoticed in the 


told Europa bestrode, or sat sideways upon; for, when | 
modestly said ye: were all in the wrong, I took for 
granted that you had all agreed in opinion ; but on re. 
ference to the Kaleidoscopes of a friend, who is one of your 
subscribers, and which I had not access to at the time of 
writing my letter, I find that I was wrong in so supposi 

—for which, with all humility, I crave your excuse. The 
modesty, you are kind enough to compliment me upon, 
I can easily account for, without tracing it'to that soil to 
which it may be considered indigenous, from the cir. 
cumstance of having been in early life under the tuition 
of a maiden aunt who was exceedingly prim and demure, 
Having, I hope, disposed of these matters to your satis 
faction, I now proceed to the ‘* facts.” The position, in 
the latter part of your note on this subject, is perfecily 
clear and indisputable, ‘and | do not doubt ‘that a better 
expression might be substituted for the one in question, 
considering the sense in which the word * fact” is fre. 


is, whether this be not some ancient corruption, which 
I am strongly inclined to think it is, If, in relating » 
circumstance, a person shall say ‘* it is a fact,” he conveys 
a more impressive idea of certainty and seriousness than 
if he had even said ‘it is truth ;” but this arises evidently 
from a false conception of meaning, as no expression can 
be stronger, or clearer, or more to the purpose, than the 
latter. {think the expression must have been used figu. 
ratively at first, and that it gradually came to bear a 
meaning which literally, or in strictness, does not belong 
to it. 

On the other hand, and in support of the view I took 
of the subject in my last letter, 1 have to observe, that, 
in the London papers, we daily find such expressions, ag 
‘the fact of the Brest fleet having sailed is “untrue,” 
** the facts stated in our last, &c. &c. which we copied 
from a morning paper, are entirely devaid of foundation ;” 
the editors using it to imply statement, not certainty : 
and [I .merely mentioned the manner in which lawyers 
and orators use it, as it was incidental to the discussion, 
and because if they were to use it in any other ‘sense it 
would be a gross insult, and would put an end to any 
fnrther debate betwixt gentlemen.—l hope some of your 
correspondents that have more leisure ‘than I have will 
take up this subject, as it is certainly ap interesting one.—. 
I remain yours, &c. —_— 
———____} 
CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


PMraughts. 








SITUATION LXXXVI. 


(Number 107 of Sturges.), 
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THE PLAY. 
W. 24—19 b. 21-30 
b. 15—24 W. 82-28 . 
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quently used, viz. certainty: but what I want to ascertain 
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len and sHlanners. 


(From “* The Northern Circuit." , 
——— 


JAMES SCARLETT, FSQ, 








But quickly on his side the verdict went; 
His real habitude gave life and grace 


To appertainings and to ornament, 
accomplish’d in himself, not in his case, 
$0 on the tip of his subduing tongue 
All kind of arguments and question deep, 
All replication prompt, and reason strong, 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep. 
» He had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will. 
~~ Consents, bewitched, ere he desire, have granted ; 
And dialogued for him what. he would say, 
; Ask'd their own will, and made their wills obey. 
SHAKSPEARB. 


(Continued from our last, ) 


Mr. Scarlett’s style, though far.more monotonous, is 
‘very equable. If it never soars into the regions of pathos 
or sublimity, it never disgusts or wearies. Its distinguish- 
ing excellencies are elegance, clearness, and precision. It 
jndicates what Lord Bacon calls ‘‘a ready man.” Reply 
is Mr. Scarlett’s foric. His opening speeches have little 
other merit than the distinctness: with which they exhibit 
hiscase. He displays less skill in giving the first stroke, 
than in parrying and repaying the blows of his antago- 
nist. One of his favourite weapons is the reductio ad 
absurdum, which he handles in a very masterly manner. 
The sarcasms in which he indulges, are keen but gentle- 
manly. He has a strong grasp of memory, and can un- 
ravel a Jong and intricate chain of arguments, or accumu- 
late a solid and an imposing pile.of deductions, with ad- 
irable facilitys:. Indeed, so fond does he appear of 
exhibiting this species of talent, that he sometimes creates 
confusion apparently for no other. reason than to. astonish 
his auditors by transforming the darkness intolight. ‘In 
‘this particular,” observes .2 critic, already quoted, ‘* he 
‘stands alone. Many others, perhaps, can rival him in 
the faculty of analysis or simplification; and the power 
of confounding what is intelligible is a very vulgar at- 
tainment among lawyers; but none seem to posses the 
double quality of first involving a question, and then ex- 
plaining the difficulty, as it were by that very involution.” 
Ingenuity and subtlety are at once a beauty and a blemish 
in Mr. Scarlett’s pleadings. 

His great fault is, an inclination to refine too much. 
He is guilty, as his rival alleges, of over.polishing. Mr. 
Brougham has also occasionally taunted him with the 
flimsy structure of his eloquence. He seems to have ac- 
quired very professional habits of thought. We never 
catch a glimpse of his partiality for philosophical specula- 
tions. His artipodes with Mr. Brougham in this respect. 
His speeches, however, though ‘very sparingly garnished 
‘with literary quotations or allusions, sufficiently indicate 
the scholar and the man of the world.* It is probably 
owing to his excelling his brethren so much in the latter 
capacity, that a thing said by him has always more effect 











than if it had been said by another man. He carries his 
point with juries; partly, indeed, by influencing their 
judgments, but in a great measure, also, by putting them 
in good humour and raising their opinion of themeelves. 
Mr. Brougham takes the fortress by storm; Mr. Scarlett 
by a ruse de guerre. On the whole, the style of this gen- 
tleman may be compared to a smooth expanse of gently- 
flowing water, without a wave to ruffle its surface, reflect. 
ing a glow of temperate sunshine, which is sufficient, to 

revent its precise depth from being too obvious, without 
zling or bewildering the beholder, 





“*@ Perhaps it was rather for the sake of the puu, than from 
any unfavourable impression made by the speaker, that a lady 
ence observed, on being told that the gentleman to whom the 


The learned gentleman is tolerably expert in the exami- 
nation and cross-examination of witnesses. He is not to 
be compared, however, in this particular, with some of his 
contemporaries. The gentlemanliness of his deportment 
avails him in the discharge of this duty, as well as in ad- 
dressing a jury ; and the complacency of his countenance 
not unfrequently deceives a witness into concessions fatal 
to the cause he was intending to assist. He is not defici- 
ent either in art or shrewdness. His wit is of a gentle and 
playful kind—never verging on that broad humour in 
which Mr. Raine indulges. He is generally successful in 
extracting the truth. 

Asa lawyer, Mr. Scarlett has acquired a high reputa- 
tion. His industry in private must have been persevering 
and well-directed ; and his quick perception and retentive 
memory have enabled him to turn his long and multifari- 
ous experience to the best account. He is competent to 
argue any point of law, and is never under the necessity 
(as is the case with many eminent leading counsel) of con- 
fiding matters of this description to his junior colleague. 
He brings authorities and decisions to bear on his subject 
with great effect. By the generality of clients he is re- 
garded as a sort of oracle, and his hands are consequently 
so full of business, that he hag scarcely time to read his 
briefs. It is said, he frequently argues difficult questions 
at sight, much to the satisfaction of his clients. He ob- 
tained, some years ago, a silk gown, and is now the lead- 
ing Counsel in the Court of King’s Bench. 

The uncommon deference with which the subject of the 
present sketch has been accustomed to be treated by all 
classes of persons with whom his profession has brought 
him in contact, has, at length, induced a carriage not very 
agreeable to.those he considers his iaferiors. Since he has 
become Leader on the Circuit, he no longer deems it ne- 
cessary to retain any portion of the suavity which so dis- 
tinguishes him in court, for his private interviews with the 
solicitors. His conduct in some instances has begn com- 
plained of as insufferably insolent. He now net only ma- 
nifests a repulsive hawteur towards this respectable portion 
of the profession, scarce deigning to listen with civility to 
their suggestions, but has become very difficult of access 
except when a consultation fee is tendered. When he 
does undertake a cause, he can scarcely be brought to be- 
stow on it much energy of mind, unless he considers it of 
considerable importance. At least this was beginning to 
be the cage before Mr. Brougham, by crossing his path, 
roused him to greater exertion. 

There is another glaring infirmity in Mr. Scarlett. He 
is not always able to command his temper in Court, and 
on some occasions he has even appeared to be somewhat 
wanting in respect for the Bench. One of tiese unpleasant 
rencontres gave rise to the following smart impromptu, 
which was handed about at the time within the Bar: 

As Scarlett and Cross one day were debating, 
And the cause of their clients most earnestly stating, 
Cross wish’d he was Topping :—In wrath Seariett rose, 

And from words they bad almost preceeded to blows; 

When, lo! in the midst of this warm altercation, 

The Court were amaz’d by a strange transformation, 

Which to paint in due colours I feel at a loss— 

For Cross beeame Scarieét, and Scarlett was Cross! 

Mr. Scarlett has for some years had a seat in the House 
of Commons, where he is considered by the Whig party a 
valuable acquisition. He displays in Parliament the same 
sort of skill which renders men conspicuous at the Bar. 
He cuts a respectable figure enough as a debater; but he 
rises no higher as‘an orator in the Senate than in the Courts. 
He cannot be named in competition with Mr. Brougham. 
As a legislator, he is not likely to acquire much fame. His | 
proposed bill for amendment of the Poor Laws was ex- 
ceeding]y unpopular in. the manufacturing districts. His 
hope of obtaining the honour of representing the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge has provedfutile. This disappointment | 
may perhaps have a tendency to allay the mental intoxica- ' 
tion already hinted at. Any thing which would produce | 





pourt-was attending was Mr. Scarlett: —“ Indeed ! he dues pot 
appear to be'very deep read.” , 


so salutary an effect would be truly desirable. | 
In private life, Mr. Scarlett is represented as very ami 


able; and, to the virtues already enumerated in his public 
character, may be added those of integrity and indepen- 


dence. He has been known, more than once to make a 
firm, though respectful, resistance to what he considered 
the unjust dictation of the Bench. 

VERAX. 





Advertisement, 


OLD ELLEN TATR. 
Just published, and may be had of all the Booksellers. 
A LYTHOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT of Ellen Tate, 
whe died in the Liverpool Workhouse, March 6, 1823,. 
aged 110 years, 2 months, and ]2 days.—Price, One shilling. 


Natural History. 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF ANIMAL VITALITY. 
—— 

Accounts of animals found imbedded in the hearts ef 
trees, and in solid rocks, have never been so well authen- 
ticated as to establish beyond question the existence of 
those extraordinary phenomena, but a recent instance has 
come under our own cognizance, which affords distinct 
proof, nat only of the preservation of life, but of the na- 
tural growth and progress of an animal in a state which 
seems to preclude every idea but that of annihilation. — 
The history of the specimen to which we allude is short 
and curious. —— the woods imported into this country 
for veneering and other ornamentsof furniture, dne of the 
dryest, hardest, and most beautiful, is the zebra wood. 
In December last, in adzing the edges of. an inside plank 
of this tree, about two inches within the edge of the plank, 
a species of Cerambyx was discovered. Its position was 
longitudinal with the grain of the wood; and the sides of” 
the cavity containing it were smooth. The wood itself 
was perfectly dry, and had be n brought to the saw-mill, 
ne~? Stratford, in Essex, from the Londen Docks, where 
it had probably lain many years. On December 31, the 
specinen was carried to that able naturalist Mr. Clift, 
College of Surgeons; it was then in a torpid state, and 
apparently dead; but on that gentleman’s bringing it 
near the fire, it recovered its vivacity, and ste.some brown. 
sugar very greedily. Being placed in a warm situation, 
it lived till the 15th of January, taking very little nourish- 
ment, except milk or water. It was kept upon a chimney- 
piece on some twigs of a tree, under a bell-glass ; so that 
perhaps the temperature miyht have been too high, and 
its powers too much exeited to allow it to Kive through the 
winter.—‘There was another specimen in the sane log of 
wood, which. was. destroyed by the teeth of the saw, and 
led to the discovery of his mare fortunate companion, whe 
not only escaped. a violent death, but has thrown a light 
upon Natural History, ‘The animal thus remarkably 
found and revived in our climate, is two inches long. 
The cotour darker than a cinnamon brown: and what, 
considering his habitation, was the most wonderful, his heack 
was armed with two delicate feelers, twice the length of 
of his body.. How these tender filaments were di 
in the hard wood puzzles conjecture : while alive it usually 
carried these antenna over its back, but occasionally 
brought them forward. Having ten joints.in each, it 
had the power of folding them on its body, We are sorry 
that we cannot accompany this account.as we wished with 
an engraving of its subject; but the. regulations of the. 
College of Surgeons, forbid the tof such favour to any 
publication not altogether scientific; and ours is, we hope, 
largely literary. Some of our may r ber an 
instance somewhat resembling the present, and which ako 
originated under very singular circumstances. A’ olerk 
in one of the courts at Guildhalbhad been often staggercd, 
if not frightened, by the sound of somethiag-like what 
superstitution has named the death-watch, too near. his 
desk to bode any good tohim. This old desk. had. been 
a court appendage for a nunober of years: and our clerk's 
astonishment may be surmised, when one day, his atten.. 
tion being peculiarly attracted by the ticking noise, he. 
first saw a minute hole perforated to the surface from the 
inner wood, and soon after a portion of the insect-instris 
ment by which this operation was performed, protruded: 
With his penknife: he carcfully enlarged the orifice, and 
ultimately succeeded in digging oyt am animal resew bling 
the Cerambyx gf the zebra wood, but of brilliant calours, 
and smaller dimensions. This specimen was presented ta 
Sir J. Banks, ang is, we presume, still in the collection 
left by him, The inferences which may be drawn fron; 
these memorable: phenomena, we leave to the natural 
philosopher: in a popular point.of view they are wortt, 
recording for their extreme curiosity.-Litcrary Gawetie,, 
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—Zil 
The Traveller. the words thou hast taught me—then will God assist | road, like most others in the island, was so narrow a; The 
as. saiitieisietnien Sesainida a — Nae he carriage in breadth, io he 
ave thyself the trouble,” she replie ou canst utbus, about 12 mile from i i 0,9 
(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED} not see me a second time—that, ‘anes rejected, is consisting almost entirely of Hc ay Ate wage, ’ The 
MEMORANDA, never to be recovered.’ With these words she arose, | Pomeranian gentry. The whole district belon = 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY; AND COMMERCIAL, seized the bloody garment, and was retiring. ‘Stay,’| the Prince of Putbus, whose castle, in a lar my 
MADE ON A cried J, sorrowfully; ‘stay, aud ai least relate to me | kept, and tasteful garden, gives an air of fashion 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, | whom thou art, and what thou hast done, to be com.- | the place. inn 
COMPRISING pelled to this labour, in such a place. Refuse not my Behind the garden is an extensive deer park, th # Aff 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, | assistance; perhaps I can iuvent something for thy | edge of which is bounded by a long range of , or 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- | comfort.’ She shook ber head, saying, ‘Thou hast uot | houses, for the residents and visitors. ” 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, | released me, and canst not learn the secret. With As the island affords neither clay nor lime, build There 
re P a Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, P hasty steps she bounded up the acclivity, to the spot | is very expensive, all materials being brought frog kinds 
nm rance, ‘ where the two pillars stand: there the earth opened, | Stralsund; yet, owing to the public-spiri repe 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818. __ and she vanished. I climbed after her, ewtk the | this infant a rc S ace® will pe ai "thd piece 
—- 3 pillars, and exclaimed, ‘ Sweet girl, come again ; God | Others, long established. The garden and ground or £€ 
PRUSSIAN (LATE SWEDISH) POMERANIA. | help thee!’ but in vain. I graved these words go both | are always Open to strangers, the noble proprictes was ¢ 
— pillars, descended, and, at the bottom of the rock, | being willing to render to the public that gratification —Z 
Three-quarters of a mile farther brought us to! wrote with the native chalk, ‘God help thee,’ then | a stroll through them will not fail to produce. The In 17 
Sagard, a village of about 100 houses, and formerly | mournfully retired. Throughout the whole course of | whole domain is laid out in the English style, and jt 
celebrated for a medicinal spring, whose real or Sup: | my life I have been unable to solve this mystery, and | has been effected with such taste, that few of ie 
virtues are now no more. We drove thence 1 | am to this moment ignerant of the charm.” noblemen would feel ashamed to have been the pro. 
mile to Stubbenkammer, at the north-east point of hindi jectors of the plan. The numerous apartments of the 
Jasmund, and remained the night in a good house, T arose at two o'clock, and soon afterwards started | castle contain a library of 10,000 volumes, chief 
built by the Prussian Government for the accommo- | on my excursion. We drove through a thick wood, | works of the last fifty years, and a small library of 
dation of persons visiting the curiosities of the place. | and continually up hill, amongst high beeches, juniper | 2000 tomes of polite literature, German, French and —— 
It was my intention to rise very early, to see the effect | and fern trees, By degrees the forest became dighter, | English, chiefly stereotype editions,—a collection of ae 
of sunrise upon the surrounding cliffs, and grand, | and, at a distance, we saw a little glistening of the sea, | valuable-prints and maps,—statues by the celebrated 
majestic scenery; and the evening (the proper time | but not sufficient to enable us to form the slightest idea | Danish sculptor Thornwaldsen, of Bacchus, Venus Cc 
for romance) was spent in listening to the traditionary | of the grandeur and majesty with which the view after- | Cupid, and Psyche, in Carrara marble,—bas-reliefy t “ 
fétes of the genii of the island, and other inventions | wards suddenly burst upon us, Descending from our | and Etruscan vases, The picture-gallery coutaing U 
of the natives. The following, as near as I can recol. vehicle, we proceeded about 100 paces on a smooth | about 150 productivns, amongst which are paintings 0! 
lect, was related by my host. turf, and then found ourselves at the summit of a cliff, | by Sassaferato, Palma, Hackert, Bacari, Louis Car. PI 
—_— called Stubnitz. 1t is perhaps twice the elevation of | rachi, Tharini, Spagnioletto, Feti, Peters Vv 
THE GIRL OF STUBBENKAMMER. the loftiest steeple ‘ieee tee level of the sea, which, | Meer, Jordaens, i? y ‘ borates a 
“ Long ago, when yet a boy, I wandered about | in all his indescribable maguificeece, lay spread before| The curiosities shown are, a sword found six feet nai 
break of day to Stubnitz, to observe from Konigstubl | us. The extreme point, overhanging the Baltic, has | deep in a turf moss, near Darsband; a prayer-book of 
the rising of the sun. When that glorious orb had | received the name of Konigstuhl.* This is the high- | Philip II. of Spain, with beautiful miniature paintings 
ascended above the waves, I remained no longer on | est of the peninsula, where the sea hgs made a semi- | in Raphael's style. This custly work was originally s 
my elevated seat, but hastened to the strand beneath, | circular incision, and consists of continued broken | presented to the Swedish General Wrangel, and is tent 
to watch thence how the summit of the cliffs would | pillars of chalk, of which the whole north side of Jas. | ascribed to Pietro della Mara. two 
become clothed with the brightness of his rays.| mund is composed. Quite at the summit isa fruitful] |The bathing-place is at Neuendorf, an English mile y 
Whilst descending, looking alternately at the height | bed of earth, surrounded with high beeches, affording | distant. Machines, furnished with screens, are pro. — 
above and the precipice beneath,—bebold, upon the | a delightful shade. “| vided, and much improvement is going forward on the i 
largest of the mighty rocks which are washed by the| The several cliffs consist ef impure, but tolerably | shgre. In afew years, I have no doubt that Putbus hat 
rolling billows, sat a girl, in a very rich but antique | white chalk, on which grow a few streaks of herbs and | will become a second Dobberan. wit! 
garb, washing, with every possible effort, a bloody | small shrubs, and intermixed with flintstone, io bori-| Though the beauties of this small island are perhaps In 
garment, her tears falling in torrents on the crimson | zontal and parallel strata, from top to bottom. entirely unknown in England, and even by Pomera. ma 
spots, which she strove in vain toremove. As soon The foot of the abyss is grown up with noble beech | nians were lately little noticed, until Prince Putbus hol 
as she perceived me, her clouded countenance became | trees, which, seen from above, appear to form a level | had the taste and perseverance to found the town of mo 
animated, and she east from time to time a friendly surface, though in reality they stand in ranges of fifty | his name, they were duly appreciated in former times, As 
and supplicating look towards me. feet and upwards above each other. their praises having been suog in a Latin poem by tif 
“ Then [ took courage, approached her, and said,} Having enjoyed this scene many hours, I left Stub- | Seccervitius, professor of poetry in Greifswalde from ™~ 
¢ Good morrow, beautiful girl, thus early industrious; | benkammer, but with a recollection of it not easily to | 1572 to 1583, and again by Panlus Lemnius io 1597 + wa 
but the employment seems little suited to so sylpb- | be effaced; and returned by the same route to Bergen, | Von Krakewitz, a native, delivered an oration in 1622, of. 
like a form, and so magnificent a dress!’ Suddenly | enjoying, bowever, a complete change of scenery, |‘ De celebris multisque nominibus collandande in- tro 
a chrystal stream of tears gushed from her eyes, she | owing to the different effect on the landscape of a|sule Rugize prestantia;” and Geo. Chris. Lemn, also wi 
clasped her hands, and despondingly exclaimed,— {| morning and an evening sun. A short distance from | a Rugenese, published at Wittenberg two disputations, all 
‘ Again deceived, again disappointed, as for so many | Bergen lies Ragard, or the hill of Ragen, which does | “ De Rugiz, insula maris Balthici prestantievima.” (ot 
hundred years before! When will my torment ter- | not appear so high as it really is, owing to the eleva- The road from Putbus to the coast opposite Stral- du 
minate? I sft here daily washing—persons of both| tion of the surrounding land. The view from the | sund is less interesting, but well wooded. We drove 
sexes wander before me—but in ¥ain do I supplicate | summit was very grand, and such as a small island | four miles to the ferry, and, crossing it quickly, arrived Fes 
them for relief—no Sunday-child® is amongst them. | only can afford, the sea being visible nearly on every | safely at Stralsund. The tour comprised 195 German, a 
Thou camest, dear boy; sawest me, and I took hope! | side. To the south were the towns of Stralsund, | or 87 English miles. 1 
but thou hast not uttered the magic word which would | Greifswalde, and Wolgast, and, towards the east, the} On the 11th of July (1818) I left Stralsund for e 
bave terminated my misery. Ah! badst thou, by the | coast of Pomerania, as far the horizen. To the north} Barth, 33 miles. It is situate on the Haff, separated an 
help of God, pronounced it, I should have been suc- |} was the peninsula of J d and numerous lakes,| from the main sea by the island of Zingst, which fir 
goured with thee, should have been released, and| whose glassy surface glittered in the sun, calm and | renders its harbour safe, though very shallow. The a | 
thereby made thee wealthy and bappy. Alas! thou | peaceful as the inhabitants of their borders, Under-| ivhabitants, which are under 4000, are employed in w 
canst not speak the word, and wilt therefore have no} neath lay an extensive, rich, and cultivated plain, | ship-building and in the corn trade. I proceeded to * 
fortune in the world—the favourable moment has for | bounded by a wood, and had some resemblance to the | Tribsees 4 miles, Siilz 1 mile. The former village is di 
ever escaped thee. I should have taken thee to my | northern part of the Isle of Man, On this hill, it is | the last in Pomerania, and the latter the first in Meck- 1 
cavern, and: provided thee with endless treasures.| said, stood a castle, belonging to Jaromar, a warlike | lenburg on that frontier, a small stream called the y 
Now must I wash, and wash,—but this dreadful stain | chief; but a few: banks of earth, thrown up in the | Trebel forming the boundary line. ? 
will not disappear.—Retire!’ ; form of an entrenchment, are the only remains to COMPENDIUM OF POMERANIA. tl 
“ Perplexed, I exclaimed, ‘I am ivnocent, lovely | warrant such a supposition. The ships built in the province from 1781 to 1796 se 
girl; how can I guess thy wish? Weep not, I will] I descended from Rugard with regret; but it was| re 
again repair here at this time to-morrow, and utter necessary, to have sufficient time to arrive at Putbus, ® Founded in 1816. j b 
3 the next place where lodgings can be procured. The} +“ Laudes Rugie. Ad amplissimum et vere nobilissimum by 
* Sunday children (i.e. those born on that day) were ac- virum, Dn. Balthasarum a Jasmund, Illustrissimoram, Pome- t 
ted in P unlucky and in their raniz PrincipiumConsiliarum Rugianum,et Rugie Prefectum. * 
commerce with the world; but to alleviate this misfertune,} © “‘ Kingseat,” a name given to it, according to tradition, | Scripte 4 Paulo Lemnio Rugiano, et in alma Resarnm Acade- 
were believed to be gifted with the power of solving enigmas | from the circumstance of a King (I do not know which) of ; mia 16 calend. Aprilis publice ab eodem decantata. Rostoohif 
Sweden having sat there, to view a naval fight. 1597.” 
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was 535, in value 3,241,163 dollars, or £486,174 9s. 
—Zollner. 

The extent, in 1794, was 422 square German miles, 
io which were 47 towns, 32 amts, 2133 villages, and 
30,932 hearths.-—Busching. 





The live stuck was........++.+..Horses 83,787 
Colts 13,802 

Oxen 78,408 

Cows 144,922 

Heifers 104,707 

# Affording annually 52,603 stone § *Sheep 851,169 
or 526,030 Ibs. wool. Lambs 242,994 
Swine 177.250 


There were 674 water, 351 wind, and 279 of other 
kinds of mills; number of mauufacturers 1558, who 
prepared 10,588 pieces woollen-cloths, and 14,796 
pieces stuffs, of the annual value of 287,776 dollars, 
or £863,328; and the total value of all manufactures 
was estimated to be 921,162 dollars, or £138,174 6s. 
—Ziliner. 

In 1789, the population was, residing in towns.....103,957 
in land.......349,273 
military and their families 32,000 








Total 485,230 
f Herzberg. ) 
[To be continued in our next.] 








Scientific Weeords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
ular Medical Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. ] 





TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—If the following observations are thought consis- 
tent with the plan of your work, they will be continued in 
two or three letters : : 

Many are deterred from instructive and entertaining 
experiments in chemistry, from the expense generally at- 
tending them; and, in consequence, lose some of the best 
instruction and amusement. Now I have been in the 
habit of performing most of the experiments in chémistry 
with an old gun-barrel and a retort, over a common fire. 
In order to produce oxygen gas put a little black oxide of 
manganese in the bottom of a gun-barrel, whose touch- 
hole has been filled up, an empty bladder tied over the 
mouth, the end of the barre! to be put in a common fire. 
As soon as the manganese is red hot, oxygen gas is plen- 
tifully collected in the bladder, and it can be easily con- 
veyed to any vessel you wish. The most brilliant experi- 
ment with this gas is, have a pint bottle (clear glass) filled 
with this air, and have a small iron wire with a little piece 
of charcoal at the end; the charcoal made red hot, and in- 
troduced into the gas, burns brilliantly, and the iron wire 
will continue to burn with the most dazzling light, until 
all the gas is consumed. A small piece of aspheras 
(burning) introduced into this gas, in a dark room, pro- 
duces a light that the eye cannot stand, &c. 

Let the bladder be half filled with oxygen, and the other 
half filled with hydrogen gas, which is done by tying the 
bladder over a bottle containing iron filings, a little water, 
and a little oil of vitriol. This mixture in the bladder ex- 
a tremendously. Press a little of the air in the blad- 

er through a common pipe amongst a mixture of soap 
and water, so as to form bubbles, and set the bubbles on 
fire, which, if a good size, the explosion will equal that of 
agunh. This experiment is best when the bubbles are fired 
when flying. Care must be taken to prevent the mixture 
in the bladder from inflaming, as the explosion would be 
dreadful. 

How to make Phosphuret of Lime.—Puta piece of phos- 
phorus in the bottom of the gun-barrel, and put small 
pieces of quick lime half way down the barrel; make the 
part of the barrel where the lime is red hot, and then draw 
the part into the fire containing the phosphorus; and, as 
soon as it is heated, the phosphorous passes through the 
red-hot lime, and combines with it. This substance to 
be taken out when cold. Ifasmall piece be dropped intoa 


wine glass full of water, with a little spirit of salt added 
to it, there will rise bubbles of _air, which will take fire as 
goon as they come in contact with the common air; and if 


the room is quiet, there will rise rings of smoke, which 
will continue to enlarge until they rise to the top of the 
room. 

Homberg’s Pyrophorus.—Three parts of alum and one 
of sugar, melted in an iron lade, and roasted until it 
ceases to swell; to be —_— small, and put into 
a small glass phial, and kept red hot, until a blue 
flame come from the mouth of the phial, then allowed to 
cool, the phial to be stopped. When a little of the powder 
is put upon a piece of wet paper it will become red hot. 
This is owing to the formation of a little potassium. 





(FROM THE DERBY REPORTER.] 

‘To THE Ep1ITOR,—Sir—It may not perhaps be ge- 
nerally known that the celebrated Dr. Franklin, in addition 
to his other acquirements, was a musician; but this fact is 
established beyond a doubt, by an instrument now in the 

ssession of a family in this county, which bears the fol- 

owing inscription: 
«The HARMONICA, 
invented by 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Esq. L. L. D. 
And by him presented to 
ANTHONY TISSINGTON, 
in the year 1762. 
N. B.—This is the first instrument of the kind ever made.’ 

‘‘ The Anthony Tissington here mentioned was a Sur- 
veyor of Mines in the Peak, and apparently a particular 
friend of Dr. Franklin’s. 

** Of this notice you will make what use you please, 
and I will only add, that should any musical gentleman 
wish to see this * Harmonica,’ a reference to the family 
which has it in possession shall be left at your office. 

‘© Duffield, March 14, 1823.” «A, J. 





é ANTIQUITIES. 

‘On Tuesday se’nnight, as the workmen were sinking a 
cellar on the premises of Mr. J. Walker, goldsmith, in 
Eastgate-row, in this city, they struck on a regular laid 
tile floor, about three feet from the surface of the row, em- 
bedded on a soil of a particularly saponaceous quality, in 
which several large bones were found, under the tiling. 
The tiles are about four inches square, formed of a reddish 
clay, nearly the colour of that of flower-pots, the surface 
of many ornamented with a variety of tasteful devices. 
We have little doubt but they are relics of the floor- 
ing of a Roman mansion, the thinness of the tiles rendering 
— by no means suitable for a footway.—Chestcr Chro- 
nice. 

On Thursday, also, while the workmen were still engaged 
in sinking the cellar, they struck upon an eathenware urn, 
of a round, form about nine inches in height, and seven in 
diameter, which was found to contain 25 ancient brass and 
copper coins, the largest equal in weight to one of our 

nny pieces, and the smallest somewhat heavier than our 
present farthing. It is very difficult to decypher them ; but 
some of our knowing antiquarians pronounce one to be a 
coin of the Roman Emperor Vespasian. With our scanty 
knowledge of these antiquarian reliques, we shall offer no 
opinion ; but shall be glad to receive information from 
any individual who is more conversant with the subject 
The urn was partially broken by the stroke of the pick- 
axe, but the pieces are so joined as to preserve its perfect 
form. Mr. Lunt, of John-street, purchased the urn with 
the whole of its contents: and we doubt not but an ap- 
plication would procure for any respectable individual 
permission to examine the whole.—Among the rubbish 
carted away was likewise found a silver coin of Henry 
IIf.; the piece is about the circumference of a shilling, 
but extremely thin.—Chester Courant. 





CANNIBALISM. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. J. Williams (to his father) 
at anchor in Kororadica Bay, in New Zealand, riding out 
a gale of wind :— 
** April 23, 1822.—I went on shore the other day, and 
saw the head of a very great Chief belonging to the river 
Thames, with whose party Shungee has gone to war. The 
Chief's name was Hinakee, a very large fine man; it is 
said he received four balls before he fell. Immediately 
after he fell, Shungee, with a revengeful glee, caught his 
blood as it was streaming from his veins, and drank it 
with all the eagerness possible. But this is not all; they 
cut him limb from limb, roasted him, and ate a delicious 
meal of him. The large canoes are now returning from 
the war in every direction. ‘The day before yesterday 
three returned, one or two of which had a man’s head at 





served, brought from the war, one of which was a little 
child's, about 18 months old, probably the child of a great 
chief. Poor Hinakee had two brothers, the one almost as 
fine a man as himself; the other a fine young man about 
18 or 20 years old—all massacred, and all eaten except 
their heads, which they preserve either as tokens of vic- 
tory, or to sell to christians for muskets or powder, to 
enable them to execute more effectually their wicked deeds.” 


Che WWhilanthropist. 


NEW LANARK—SCOTLAND. 
—_ 

‘Mr. Owen's Establishment at New Lanark is con- 
ducted in a manner superior to any other the Deputation 
ever witnessed, dispensing more happiness than perhaps 
any other institution in the kingdom ; and is founded on 
an admirable system of moral regulation. : 

“‘ The population consists of 2293 individuals, exclusive 
of 188 persons employed in the mill from Old Lanark. 
Of this population, 483 children, under ten years of age, 
are receiving daily instruction in the schools; and by 
showing towards them a spirit of kindness, and impressing 
them with a sense of their duty (without the hope of re- 
ward, or the fear of punishment) they are making satis- 
factory progress in reading, writing, and accounts, as well 
as in music and dancing. In the education of the chil- 
dren, the thing that is most remarkable, is the general 
spirit of kindness and affection which is shown towards 
them, and the entire absence of every thing that is likely 
to give them bad habits—with the presence of every thing 
that is likely to inspire them with good ones.—The con- 
sequence is, that they appear like one well-regulated fa~ 
mily, united together by the ties of the closest affection. 
We heard no quarrels from the youngest to the oldest ; 
and so strongly impressed are they with the conviction that 
their interest and duty are the same, and that to be happy 
themselves it is necessary to make those happy by whom 
they are surrounded, that they had no strife but in offices 
of kindness. 

** The next class of the population consists of the boys 
and girls between ten and 17 years of age. The deport- 
ment of these young people, probably owing to the ad- 
vantages of their early training, is very exemplary. In 
business they are regular and diligent; and in their 
manners they are mild and engaging. They are taught 
to know that vice and happiness can never be long allied ; 
and they scek their ¢ratifications rather in the improve- 
ment of their minds than in the company and habits of 
the dissolute. Public-houses, and the other resorts of the 
vicious, are nowhere to be found in this happy village ; 
and the advantage of the absence of their contaminating 
influence is strikingly exemplified in the contrast of man- 
ners and of conduct between the inhabitants of New 
Lanark and of most (we fear we may say all) other mae. 
nufacturing places. 

“* in the adult inhabitants of New Lanark we saw much 
tocommend. In general, they appeared clean, healthy, 
and sober. Intoxication, the parent of so many vices and 
of so much misery, is indeed almost unknown here. The 
consequence js, that they are all well-cloathed and well 
fed, and their dwellings are clean andinviting. It is quite 
obvious that the New Lanark system has a tendency to 
improve the religious character; and so groundless are the 
apprehensions expressed on the score of religion suffering 
injury by the prevalence of these establishments, that we 
accord with Mr. Owen in his assertion, that the inhabi- 
tants of that place form a. more religious community than 
any manufacturing establishment in the United Kingdom. 

“In this well regulated colony, where almost every 
thing made is wanted by cither the manufactory or its in- 
habitants, no cursing or swearing is any where to be heard. 

“There are no quarrelsome men or brawling women. 
These effects arise partly out of the moral culiure of the 
place, partly from the absence of public-houses, &e. 

‘“‘ High wages, it is quite manifest, are not the cause cf 
the comfort which prevails here. The wages of thoe 
under 18 years of age, are, for the males, 4s. 34. for the 
females, 33. 5d.a week. Such as work by the piece, under. 
eighteen years of age, obtain rather more: the males. 
5s. Od. and the females 5s. 4d. The average weekly 
wages of those above eighteen years of age, are, for the 
men 9s. 11d. for the women, 6s.’, When they work by the 
piece, the men obtain i4s. 10d. and the women 8s. 

«* The moral habits of the people are very exemplary $ 
and this assertion will derive additional confirmation from 
the fact, that though there are in the institution, 1580 











the head and stern, and several prisoners they had taken ! 
in the war. One of our seamen went on shore at a chief's! the last nine years anda half, and the fathers of thoge 
place, whose name is Pomare, and saw ten heads, all pre- | 


fenvales, there have been énly 28 illegitimate births during 


children have been chiefly non-resident interlopers,” 
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Correspondence. 


¢* About twelve months ago we inserted a letter from 
& gourmand of the first order, Mr. Toby Ticklepalate, 
whose letter ‘* on the various uses of the human Nose" 
appeared in the Kaleidoscepe of the 16th of April, 1822. 
In this letter, our epicurean correspondent, alluding to the 
sympathy between the olfactory nerves and the palate, 
stated that a friend of his ‘had clearly shown the exis- 
tence of this sympathy, in a brief essay which contained 
some curious ee anomalies not generally known:” 
to which Toby thought fit somewhat gratuitously to add, 
that he should endeavour to prevail upon his friend to give 
publicity to the essay in question. It appears from the 
following letter that his friend took maiengn ot being thus 
unexpectedly appealed te as an author use he h 
collected a few physiological phenomena for the amuse- 
ment of a select party of his friends, without any intention 
to publish them. In consequence of this slight misunder- 
standing between the parties, the following letter has been 
withheld until now.—Z£ait. Kal. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—You may be surprised that I should have been 
90 tardy in redeeming the pledge so rashly given by your 
epicurean correspondent Toby Ticklepalate, in the Kalci- 
doscope of the 16th of April. The fact is, I was, as Toby 
guessed, not a little offended at the liberty he had used 
with me on the occasion ; and still more by the pompous 
flourish of trumpets with which he thought fit to usher in 
my essay, as he was pleased to style it, on the sympathy 
between the olfactory nerves and the organs of taste. An 
essay, forsooth! whata term for a few loose and anomalous 
facts, which have fallen under my observation, and ex- 
ited some surprise and interest, occasioned, probably, by 
my utter ignorance of the writings of professional physio- 
logists, who, unknown to me, may not only have recorded 
but explained the phenomena, which Toby Ticklepalate, 
who never troubles himself about any of the senses, ex- 
eept as they affect good eating, appears to regard as so 
ex 





When you know the circumstances under which I first 
mentioned the phenomena under consideration to Mr. 
Ticklepalate, you will agree with me, I think, in the con- 
clusion, that there is something resembling a breach of 
confidence in thus compelling me to turn author against 
my will, and upon a subject, too, which was intended 
merely for his own guidance. You must know, Mr. 
Editor, that I chanced to dine one day with Toby, who 
was labouring under a slight cold, or what the learned 
eall a catarrh; which I cautioned him to be very careful 
aboat, as the epicure was especially interested in the 
avoidance of such symptoms, because the sympathy ex- 
isting between the olfactory nerves and the palate is so 
intimate, that the very circumstance which affects the 
sense of smelling, as catarrh is known to do, necessarily 
blunts the sense of taste; upon the nicety of which de- 
pends all that distinction and variety of flavour, the 
perfection and cultivation of which constitute the pleasures 
of the bon vivant and epicure. This was the ‘‘ argumen- 
tum ad hominem,” to aman of my friend Toby’s tem- 
perament ; and he eagerly entreated me to explain myself 
further upon so interesting a point; as he was apprehen- 
sive he had been too inattentive toa connexion of such 
eonsequence to those who thought, with him, that eating 
was the grand business of life. I informed him that I had 
lately witnessed experiments which might easily be re- 
peated, and which fully established the organic sympathies 
of which Ihad spoken. These experiments I had recorded 
at the time they were made; and I added, that if I could 
find my notes they were at his service ; I meant, of course, 
for his private perusal. It was upon the strength of this 
offer that Toby announced to you a forthcoming “ essay 
on the sympathy between the olfactory nerves and the 
organs of taste, containing some curious physiological 
anomalies not generally known.” ¥ was not a little as- 
onished to find myself thus called upon 


In spite 
Of nature and my stars, to write.” 


“ 





brief and miscellaneous notes were dignified into a learned 
essay upon physiological subjects, of which I have little or 
nv knowledge. I wasso affronted with Toby for this quiz, 


; | for such I regarded it, that I.would not dine with him for 


many months afterwards; which, by the bye, was my own 
loss, as I have no ebjeetion to a good dinner myself, and 
my friend Toby is a perfect Apicius in the culinary art. 
However we are at length reconciled; and I promised 
ever a glass of his Champagne to redeem his pledge by 
furnishing you with my notes, which I inclose for your 
perusal. If you think they contain any thing which has 
pretensions to novelty they are at your service ; but I must 
beg you will not dignify these loose notes with the title 


ad | of essay, but range them under the following head :— 





ANOMOLOUS and DEsuLTORY PHENOMENA, illustra- 
ting the symPaTHY between the ORGANS of SENSE, and 
ESPECIALLY BETWEEN THE OLFACTORY NERVES 
and THE PALATE. : 

It can hardly have escaped the most ordinary observation, 
that when we labour: under a common cold or catarrh, our 
powers of hearing, smelling, tasting, and of sight, are 
more or less affected. Sometimes only one of these organs 
suffers from the disorder; but it generally happens that 
the olfactory nerves and the palate suffer simultaneously. 
This coincidence will not be a matter of surprise to those 
persons who’ have witnessed the experiments I am about 
to relate; for the accuracy of which I can vouch from re- 
peated experience. 

If a person be hoodwinked effectually, he will with dif- 
ficulty, if at all, recognize the difference between rum, 
gin, or brandy ; but if, besides having his eyes bound up, 
the nostrils are closed by pressure of the fingers, all dis- 
tinction in flaveur between these very dissimilar spirits 
will be confounded. To exhibit this phenomenon in the 
most effectual manner, the three glasses of spirits ought to 
be presented successively to the person upon whom the ex- 
periment is to be made who ought to sip of each before he 
is called upon to decide upon them singly; then put him 
to the proof by giving him the glasses over again, and he 
will be found so entirely at fault that if he makes the ex- 
periment a dozen times he will, in all probability, not pro- 
nounce correctly above three or four times, and that will 
be purely accidental. I haveseen the same glass presented 
three times successively, and declared the first time to con- 
tain rum, the second time gin, and the last time brandy. 
Reasoning by analogy, I have no doubt that similar con- 
fusion and uncertainty would result from an experiment 
made with different kinds of animal or vegetable food ; 
although my own experience does not warrant my speaking 
positively to that point. This experiment may serve to 
explain the well-known fact, that persons suffering under 
that common species of cold which effects and excoriates 
the nostrils, generally find that what they eat or drink, 
under those circumstances, loses much of its ordinary 
relish or distinctive flavour. 

There is another circumstance connected with the sub- 
ject, respecting which, although [ entertain no doubt, I 
cannot pronounce so decisively as I am warranted in speak- 
ing of the phenomenon with the three liquors. Not having 
witnessed the experiment so frequently, I shall merely 
state the result of a few trials made in my presence, and 
confirmed by my own personal experience. A person 
hood-winked and whose nostrils are closed, as in the ex- 
periment with the three kinds of spirits, cannot ascertain 
whether a pipe applied to his mouth, contains lighted to- 
bacco or not. This appears very extraordinary, when the 
subject of the experiment is one who has not been ac- 
customed to smoke at all; as it might naturally be ex- 
pected that the operation would produce the same nausea 
as if his eyes were uncovered and his nostrils free. It is 
not eo, however, and the fact was proved in my pre- 
sence, to the great amusement of all who witnessed it. 
After the experiment had been made by several per- 
sons accustomed to smoke, and who concurred in de- 


| Pipe was lighted or not, a gentleman in the compatty, 
expressed his opinion that there must be some collusiog 
between the parties, and offered a wager that if he 
were put to the test he would know whether he were 
, smoking or not, because he could not take a whiff at 
| any time without being violently affected and almost 
choaked. He was accordingly blindfolded, and consented 
that one of the company should hold his nostrils. As he 
was sc extremely susceptible of the fumes of tobacco the 
experiment was made with considerable caution, and it 
succeeded most completely. Two pipes were prepared, the 
bowls of which were filled alike with tobacco. Previously 
to lighting either of those pipes, each was presented to 
him, and on being asked if he was smoking? he re. 
plied ** No.” One of the pipes was then lighted; and, on 
being again asked, he replied ** No,” as before, adding, 
** you'll not find it an easy matter to deceiveme.” He 
puffed away with all his might, perfectly convinced that 
it was a cold pipe he held; when, on the bandage being 
suddenly removed, and his nostrils at -the same tithe re- 
leased, he found himself completely enveloped in-the dense 
cloud he had been unconsciously raising, upon which he 
was immediately seized with an immoderate fit of sneezing 
and coughing, almost to suffocation. : 

Before I conclude these desultory remarks, permit me 
to mention another singular circumstance in the animal 
economy, although, it has little or no connection with the 
phenomena which I have been récording. There are 
many persons who cannot take a pinch of snuff without 
sneezing violently. I am myself, so extremely susceptible in 
this respect, that the sight of a snuff-box is almost enough 
for the purpose. I know it to be a fact, however, that per- 
sons like myself, who are thus forcibly affected by this 
subtle powder, may be prevented from sneezing, by any 
person who is apprized of the maneuvre, which merely 
consists in diverting the attention of the person who is on 
the point of sneezing. I have known this done repeatedly, 
and with an uniform result. The person whe made the 
experiment first upon me, looked me full in the face, and 
when he perceived that I was about to sneeze, he ex- 
claimed. ‘* What are you about, Sir—surely you will not 
be so rude as to sneeze in company—no person of any 
breeding ever commits such a breach of good manners.” 
Thus he run on, talking all manner of nonsense, whilst I 
was gasping and making violent efforts to sneeze, but all 
in vain :—no friendly sneezé came to my relief; but in its 
stead a fit of coughing and a flood of tears. I never saw 
this attempt to baulk a sneezing fit, fail, if the person who 
acted the part of Teazer, could contrive to keep up the 
attention of the party for a very short time. It is now, Mr. 
Editor, high time to conclude my letter. Whether your 
readers’ attention may endure to the end I know not, but I 
am not without the apprehension that my chapter on eneez- 
ing, may have set them alla gaping. I shall, therefore, 
take my leave, with assuring you that I have advanced no 
‘* false facts,” however imperfectly I may have arranged 





.— Witness my & 


reported. 
Liverpool, April-fool’s Day. 


Co Correspondents. 
The letter on Msruaiws, &c. is prepared. It was displaced 
by the conclusion of Mr. Scarlett’s portrait. 
The Duties of a Wife shall be given next week. 
The Ready Reckoner, from a Warrington correspondent, is 
reserved for our next. 
Phe article to which a Constant Reader eludes, is too eon. 
temptible for notice® 
Caprain ScongsBv’s Worx.—Before we were favoured with 
the suggestion of a Traveller, we had provided some selec« 
tions from this interesting work; a portion of which we 
shall introduce to our readers next week. 
We have further to notice, D, 3.—H. M—G. C-—C.—Juvenis 
—J. L-—C. S-—B. Pe—H- M.—Cosmopolit Navigat 
Bedfordite—No The Gextuple Alliance—W ilfreda 
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But what vexed me the most was the way in which my 


claring that they could not distinguish whether the 
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my data. The experiments I have related are faithfully 


Plagiary— ri 
Wenders ‘* Would I had wist” is reserved for the next Ka- 








